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THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 


[Simonoseki, a seaport on the south-west of Niphon,’ the chief island of Japan.] 


Jaran was first made known to Europeans by Marco 
Polo. This intelligent old Venetian traveller resided for 
many years at the ‘court of the great Kublai Khan, the 
conqueror of China. Being in much favour with the 
emperor, and employed in missions that led him to take 
extensive journeys throughout the Mongol empire, he 
obtained a knowledge of many parts of the world, of 
which Europeans were quite ignorant ; and it is affirmed 
ii the * Penny Cyclopeedia,’ “ that if the name of a dis- 
coverer of Asia were to be assigned to any person, nobody 
would better deserve it.” Marco Polo did not visit Japan. 
He could therefore only describe it from such reports as 
Were made to him. He calls Japan Zipangu, a name 
supposed to be formed from the Japanese Dshi-penkue, 
or, as Charlevoix gives it in French, “ Gepuan-que,” the 
meaning of which is, “ The kingdom or empire of, or 
towards, the rising sun.” We have evidently got Japan 
from the same word. Marco Polo’s account of Japan, or 

ipangu, is interesting, and we therefore give it from 
Mr. Marsden’s translation. 

“Zipangu is an island in the Eastern ocean, situated 
at the distance of about 1500 miles from the mainland, 

Vou. VII. 





or coast of Manji.* It is of considerable size ; its inha 
bitants have fair complexions, are well made, and are 
civilized in their manners. Their religion is the worship 
of idols. They are independent of every foreign power, 
and governed only by their own kings. They have gold 
in the greatest abundance, its sources being inexhaus- 
tible ; but as the king does not allow of its being ex- 
ported, few merchants visit the country, nor is it fre- 
quented by much shipping from other parts. To this 
circumstance we are to attribute the extraordinary rich- 
ness of the sovereign’s palace, according to what we are 
told by those-who have access tothe place. The entire 
roof is covered with a plating of gold, in the same man- 
ner as we cover houses, or more properly churches, with 
lead. The ceilings of the halls are of the same precious 
metal ; many of the apartments have small tables of 
pure gold considerably thick; and the windows also 


* «The distance of the nearest part of the southern island from 
the coast of China, near Ning-po, not being more than 500 Italian 
miles, we may suppose that our author, in stating it at 1500 
speaks of Chinese miles, or li, which are in the proportion of one 
third of the former,”’—Translator’s Note, so 
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have golden ornaments. So vast indeed are the riches 
of the palace, that it is impossible to give an idea of them. 
In this island there are pearls also in large quantities, of 
a red (pink) colour, round in shape, and of great size ; 
equal in value to, or even exceeding, that of the white 
pearls. It.is customary with one part of the inhabitants 
to bury their dead, and with another part to burn them. 
The former have a practice of putting one of these pearls 
into the mouth of the corpse. There are also found there 
a number of precious stones. 

“ Of so great celebrity was the wealth of this island 
that a desire was excited in the breast of the grand Khan 
Kublai, now reigning, to make the conquest of it, and to 
annex it tohis dominions. In order to effect this, he 
fitted out a numerous fleet, and embarked a large body 
of troops, under the command of two of his principal 
officers. The expedition sailed from the ports of Zaitun 
and Kinsai (Zaitun is probably Amoy, and Kinsai the 
port of Ning-po, or of Chu-san), and crossing the inter- 
mediate sea, reached the island in safety ; but in conse- 
quence of a jealousy that arose between the two com- 
manders, one of whom treated the plans of the other 
with contempt, and resisted the execution of his orders, 
they were unable to gain possession of any city or fortified 
place, with the exception of one only, which was carried 

y assault, the ison having refused to surrender. 
Directions were given for putting the whole to the sword, 
and in obedience thereto the heads of all were cut off, 
excepting eight persons, who, by the efficacy of a diabo- 
lical charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet introduced 
into the right arm, between the skin and the flesh, were 
rendered secure from the effects of iron, either to kill or 
wound. Upon this discovery being made, they were 
beaten with a heavy wooden club, and presently died. 
(The idea, says Mr. Marsden, of being rendered invul- 
nerable by the use of amulets is common amongst the 
natives of the Eastern islands.) 

“Tt happened after some time that a north wind began 
to blow with great force, and the ships of the Tartars, 
which lay near the shore of the island, were driven foul 
of each other. It was determined, therefore, in a council 
of the officers on board, that they ought to disengage 
themselves from the land; and accordingly, as soon as 
the troops were reimbarked, they stood out to sea. The 
gale, however, increased to so violent a degree that a 
number of the vessels foundered. The people belonging 
to them, by floating upon pieces of the wreck, saved 
themselves upon an island lying about four miles from 
the coast of Zipangu. The other ships, which, not being 
so near the land, did not suffer from the storm, and on 
which the two chiefs were embarked, together with the 
principal officers, or those whose rank entitled them to 
command an hundred thousand or ten thousand men, 
directed their course homewards, and returned to the 
grand Khan. ‘Those of the Tartars who remained upon 
the island where they were wrecked, and who amounted 
to about thirty thousand men, finding themselves left 
without shipping, abandoned by their leaders, and having 
neither arms nor provisions, expected nothing less than 
to become captives or to perish, especially as the island 
afforded no habitations where they could take shelter and 
refresh themselves. As soon as the gale ceased and 
the sea became smooth and calm, the people from the 
mainland of Zipaugu came over with a large force in 
numerous boats, in order to make prisoners of the ship- 
wrecked Tartars, and having landed, proceeded in search 
of them, but in a straggling disorderly manner. The 
Tartars, on their part, acted with prudent circumspec- 
tion, and being concealed from view by some high land 
in the centre of the island, whilst the enemy were hurry- 
ing in pursuit of them by one road, made a circuit of 
the coast by another, whieh brought them to the place 
where the fleet of boats was at anchor. Finding these 
all abandoned, with colours flying, they instantly seized 
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them,.and pushing off from the island, stood for the 
principal ‘city of Zipangu, into which, from the appears 
ance of the colours, they were permitted to enter unfho- 
lested. Here they found few of the inhabitants besides 
women. When the king was apprised of what had 
taken place, he was much afflicted, and immediately 
gave directions for a strict blockade of the™ city, which 
was so effectual that not any person was suffered to enter 
or to escape from it during six months that the sj 
continued. At the expiration of this time the Tartars, 
despairing of succour, surrendered upon the condition of 
their lives being spared. These events took place in the 
course of the year 1264. The grand Khan having 
learned, some years after, that the unfortunate issue of the 
expedition was to be attributed to the dissension between 
the two commanders, caused the head of one to be cut 
off, and the other he sent to the savage island of 
Zorza.” 

Ksmpfer quotes from the Japanese annals an account 
of this attempt at conquest by Kublai Khan, thus con- 
firming the general accuracy of Marco Polo. The 
annals, however, take no notice of the rather extraordinary 
event mentioned towards the end of the quotation, and 
simply state that the entire expedition perished ; a result 
attributed to the favour and ion of the gods of 
Japan. The date, 1264, Mr. Marsden remarks, must 
be an error of some one of Marco Polo’s transcribers, as 
the true period should be 1280-81. ; 

Marco Polo was the guiding star of Columbus ; and 
during the years in which he nursed the visions which 
led to the discovery of America, the hope of finding the 
golden island of Zipangu, or Cipango, as well as Cathay, 
inspired him with persevering zeal. On his first voyage 
he fancied Cuba was mt omyy ; and in the same year, 

> J 


1492, a German geographer, who had accom the 
Portuguese navigator my 3 Cam in his voyage of disco- 
very along the coasts of Guinea, made a terrestrial globe, 

distance to the 


in which he placed Zipangu at no 
west of the islands of Cape Verd. progress of dis- 
covery dispelled these errors. The Portuguese, during 
the next half century, in their active career, both of con- 
quest and discovery, explored the eastern seas and coun- 
tries of Asia; and in 1542 one of their navigators was 
driven by a storm into a harbour of the eincpe island 
of Japan, the Zipangu of Marco Polo, ‘was treated 
with great kindness by the natives, for the rigid restric- 
tion which now for exactly two centuries has prohibited 
all access to the country was then unknown. The Por- 
tuguese were not siow in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of extending their commerce; and in 1549 a 
young Japanese who had been taken to Goa, and was 
baptized, induced the Jesuits to send a mission to Japan. 
Amongst the first who arrived was Xavier, the “ apostle 
of the Indies.” The progress of the Jesuits was at first 
very slow, for they had all the difficulties attendant on 
the acquisition of language and acquaintance with cus- 
toms. Ksempfer says,“ The fathers being then as yet 
unacquainted with the manners, customs, language, a 
policy of the Japanese, were obliged to get their sermons, 
and what else they had to propose to the people, trans- 
lated into Japanese by not ‘over skilful interpreters, and 
the Japanese words expressed in Latin characters; which 
being done, they read out of their papers what they did 
not understand themselves, and in a manner, as may easily 
be imagined, which could not but expose them to the 
laughter of a less serious and inattentive audience. But 
perseverance conquered these difficulties. They ¢sta- 
blished themselves in the country, and built a col ege at 
the great city of Meaco; a rough English captain, who 
visited Japan in 1612, and who speaks rather contemp- 
tuously of the Jesuits, admits that they had accomplished 
some good. “ The Portuguese Jesuits,” he says, “ have 
a stately college in this city, very well furnished with 
men of that society; they breed mp_ abundance 
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Japanese youth, reading philosophy and divinity to them, 
making a great many of them preachers, and, I suppose, 
at last Jesuits too. There is no doubt but they endea- 
your to make them as good as they can, and, amongst 
other arts, teach some of those that are peculiar to their 
order. They have the New Testament translated into 
the Japanese tongue ; and besides this hopeful set breed- 
ing up in the college, there are reckoned five or six 
thousand that profess Christianity in Meaco.” 

While the Jesuits were thus prosecuting their labours, 
their commercial countrymen were also successfully esta- 
blishing themselves in Japan. A number of marriages 
between the Portuguese and the Japanese took place ; 
and as the Portuguese acquired wonh eel thought their 
footing firm in the country, they became proud and over- 
bearing. . This led to ill-feeling. .Those of the Japanese 
who were attached to their old customs and religious 
practices became naturally jealous of the proud foreigners, 
and of those of their countrymen who adhered to them ; 
and thus two parties were formed ; one, by far the most 
numerous, attached to the old institutions and old state 
of things ; the other, much inferior in numerical strength, 
but active and numerous enough to irritate into hatred 
the growing jealousy. Meanwhile the Dutch, and also 
the English, were trying to undermine the influence of 
the Portuguese, and to get a share of the Japanese trade. 
In Harris’s ‘ Collection of Voyages,’ a Mr. William 
Adams is termed the first Englishman “ that we know 
of that visited the great island of Japan.” He went as 
pilot to a Dutch trading fleet, consisting of five sail, 
which left the Texel in 1598. After enduring much 
from storm and sickness, and losing sight of their com- 
panions, the crew of the vessel in which Mr. Adams 
sailed reached Japan in a very exhausted state. “ But,” 
says the narrator, “ ’twas their ill luck to meet with 
Portuguese and Jesuits here. They were forced to make 
use of them for interpreters indeed, but they had far 
better been without any, and chose rather to have used 
the silent language of gestures and signs than employed 
such interpreters as they were. For these men gave that 
character of them that they commonly give of their 
European neighbours in all parts of the world where 
they meet them—that they were spies or pirates, and not 
trading men, as they themselves pretended. And this 
set the Japanese so against them, that Mr. Adams tells 
us he was apprehensive at one time that they should have 
had the fate of pirates in that country, which is to be set 
up upon crosses. Now, when a company of poor sea- 
men came to throw themselyes upon their mercy, as it 
Were, in a strange country, where they were not able to 
speak for themselves, and where their lives and liberties 
depended entirely upon the people’s good opinion of them, 
to go and serve them at that rate was an unpardonable 
pee of eds and an action so very inhuman and 

ase, as was only fit for Portuguese and Jesuits to be 
guilty of. ” 

Mr. Adams, however, escaped the danger of being 
executed as a pirate ; and being sent for by the emperor, 
resided with him several years. According to his own 
account, he “ had so great a stroke at court that even the 
Jesuits themselves were willing to make use of his inte- 
rest there, and eourted him to be their patron; and he 
declares that by his means both Spaniards and Portu- 
guese received several favours from the emperor, which 
they were otherwise in no likely way of obtaining.” 
Speaking of the trade in Japan, Mr. Adams says that 

silks and cloths are very vendible commodities there, 
and that for ready money. The Japanese have where- 
Withal to be very good paymasters, and can afford to 


give the best rates for a commodity, having gold and 
silver enough in their own country. A very happy 
people to be both rich and wise, and have these advan- 
tages so eminently—money and wit, which do seldom 


Meet together. He tells us the Dutch were admitted to 





a free trade there, ‘and had very good acceptance with 
the emperor; and had entered into an agreement with 
him to send a ship or two well laden thither every 
year.” 

The same ‘ Collection of Voyages’ contains an account of 
“the eighth voyage set forth by the East India Company, 
with three ships under the command of Captain John 
Saris.” Captain Saris attempted to establish an English 
factory at Japan. On his arrival at Firando, one of the 
numerous small islands which lie close to the larger islands 
composing Japan, and where the Dutch had a trading 
station, he was very kindly received. The natives, says 
the Captain, “were very highly pleased with the enter- 
tainment we gave them; and our English music made 
no small part of their diversion and eae a-shipboard ; 
they made no scruple of promising all the encouragement 
and kindness they could afford us, ogee upon the 
presenting of our king’s letters, which they received with 
a wonderful joy and satisfaction. This letter the governor 
would not pretend to open, till he had sent for , as 
he called him, to interpret it to him. This auge signifies 
in their language a pilot ; and the person in by it 
was no other than Mr. Adams, our an and 
friend, and at this time a man of no little note and signifi- 
cancy in Japan, A despatch was sent away imamedistely 
for him, as likewise to the great em up in the coun- 
try, to give him notice of our arrival and business.” An 
order came for Captain Saris to visit the Japanese em- 
peror ; and in obeying it he had an opportunity of seeing 
a large portion of the country, visiting the chief cities, 
Meaco, and Yedo, which he calls Eddo. He procured a 
licence for the English to trade at Japan, a copy of which 
is given in the account. It commences, “ We give free 
licence to the subjects of the king of Great Britain, viz., 
Sir Thomas Smith, governor and company of the East 
India merchants and adventurers, for ever safely to come 
into any of the ports of our empire of Japan, with their 
ships and merchandises, without any hindrance to them 
or their goods. -And to abide, buy, sell, and barter, ac- 
cording to their manner, with all nations; to tarry here 
as long as they think good, and to depart at their plea- 
sures,” &c., &e. 

The Dutch, who had previously established themselves 
at Firando, were jealous of the English; and the Portu- 
guese were jealous of both, There are several letters 
given from a Mr. Cocks, who was left by Captain Saris 
in charge of the English Station at Firando; in one of 
them, dated in 1619, the following odd story is tald: 
Mr. Cocks, “ having gone to do his duty to the emperor, 
on the coming in of the English ships, found in the pre- 
sence a certain boasting Dutchman, that told the emperor 
strange stories of his own country, and extolled his king 
of Holland to the skies, as the greatest and most potent 
prince in all that part of the world, together with a vast 
deal of such stuff as that. But he, who understood the 
Japan language, though the Dutchman thought he did 
not, told him, before the emperor, that he need not have 
told his majesty such a lie as that, since all the world knew 
that they had no king in Holland, but only a stadtholder, 
who did not so much govern the people as the people go- 
verned him. And whereas he had the impudence to say 
that his king, as he called him, held all other princes of 
Christendom in subjection; *twas well known \that the 
king of England had been his country’s protector, or they 
had never been in a condition to come and make-a noise 
abroad in the world. The Dutchman was pretty much 
confounded to lose his king all of a sudden; but there 
was no help for that ; and the Spaniards and Portuguése 
that were there at the time well knew the truth of what 
was said. The company were extremely diverted, and 
there was old laughter amongst the Europeans to see the 
Dutchman so bewildered to find out his king, which they 
very well knew he never could do,” 





Meanwhile, the hatred and jealousy rity the Por 
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tuguese, and the natives professing Christianity, and the 
great body who adhered to the old superstitions, had been 
growing stronger every day. So early as 1590, it had 
broken out into an open feud, and many lives were lost. 
Events also occurred which placed them in the situation of 
parties politically opposed to each other. The supreme 
authority in Japan had been usurped ; and the usurper, 
doubtless to consolidate his authority, patronized the 
stronger party, and discouraged the weaker. Still, though 
restrictions were Jaid upon the exertions of the Jesuits, 
they were not altogether proscribed, until the rash indis- 
cretion of some Franciscans brought down the vengeance 
of the court. These friars (whose conduct Charlevoix, 
himself a Jesuit, repeatedly and severely censures) arrived 
from Manilla, and in spite of the pressing solicitations of 
the Jesuits, and in defiance of imperial authority, set 
about building a church, and publicly preaching in the 
streets of Meaco. For this they urged the very proper 

lea that we “ ought to obey God rather than men.” But 
in their zeal they forgot another great guiding rule laid 
down for missionaries, to “ be wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves,” for they excited the Japanese to destroy 
their idols, and even went the length of attempting to set 
fire to a temple. From this period the power and influ- 
ence of the Portuguese and the Jesuits declined rapidly, 
and the native Christians were exposed to all manner of 
insults from their countrymen. Mr. Cocks, the English 
resident at Firando, writing in 1614, speaks of “a civil 
war being ready to commence that threatens very great 
calamities to the whole country ;” and in 1619 mentions 





priests. Mr. Cocks, in describing the persecution to 
which the Japanese Christians were subjected, states that 
“they made their very children martyrs with them, and 
carried them in their arms to the stake, choosing rather 
to resign them to the flames, than leave them to be edu- 
cated in the Pagan religion.” Under one of the plates in 
Charlevoix’s book on Japan is this inscription—* Father 
Spinola, attached to a stake, giving his benediction toa 
child of four years, who is going to be beheaded.” 

The Dutch found on board a Portuguese vessel letters 
addressed by a Japanese of rank to the king of Portugal. 
They were forwarded to the governor of Firando, and by 
him to the emperor of Japan. These letters were said to 
contain proofs of an extensive plot amongst the Portu- 
guese and Japanese Christians against the emperor. The 
reputed writer of them was condemned and executed; 
and immediately afterwards, in 1637, appeared the decree 
which, from that day to this, has shut up Japan from all 
foreign access. It was ordained that “ the whole race of 
the Portuguese, their mothers and nurses, and whatever 
belongs to them, shall be banished to Macao,” the Por- 
tuguese settlement in China; native Christians were 
ordered to be arrested and committed to prison, and re- 
wards were to be paid for the discovery of priests and 
Christians; the Japanese were forbidden to leave their 
own country, and foreigners were prohibited from enter- 
ing Japan, under the severest penalties. , 

Several thousands of the ay Christians rose i 
arms, and, taking possession of an old fortification in the 
neighbourhood of a place called Simabarra, determined 


the dreadful sufferings to which the Christians were ex- | to defend themselves to the last extremity. The emperor 


posed. The Portuguese-affirmed that the Dutch, in their 
zeal to supplant them, replied to the question, if they were 


called upon the Dutch, as a proof of their sincerity a8 
allies, to aid him in reducing tne insurgents. rege | 


Christians,—no, that they were Dutchmen. Kempfer | their own influence to be tottering, they complied, an 


denies this, and says that the reply was, that they were 
Christians, but of a different sect from the Portuguese 


sent a ship of war to batter the place. It was taken ; 
and it is affirmed that 40,000 Japanese perished in this 
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insurrection. In the same year, 1638, the buildings on 
the little island of Firando were demolished, and the 
Dutch removed to an island in the harbour of Nagasaki, 
the only port that from that time has been open to 
foreigners. An attempt was made by the Portuguese, in 
1640, to recover their lost footing ; they sent an embassy 
from Macao, which consisted in all of 73 persons. The 
emperor of Japan paid little respect to the rights or pri- 
vileges of ambassadors. The Portuguese were arrested, 
and all executed, with the exception of twelve men, who 
were turned adrift in a small vessel, with a haughty 
message from the emperor, that if the king of Portugal 
dared to set foot in the empire of Japan, he would re- 
ceive the same treatment. These twelve men were never 
afterwards heard of. 

We owe to the Dutch almost all the information that 
has been collected respecting Japan during the two cen- 
turies in which it has been shut to foreigners. The 
greater part of what is known respecting the interior has 
been gathered in the annual journeys made from Naga- 
saki to Yedo, the metropolis, the Dutch being required 
to send a yearly embassy to the emperor. Three indi- 
viduals who, at different times, held the post of physician 
to the Dutch factory, and who had the opportunity of 
visiting Yedo, have written accounts of Japan. These 
are, Eugelbert Keempfer, who visited Yedo in 1690 and 
1691; Thunberg, in 1775 and 1776; and M. de Siebold, 
who passed the years 1823 to 1830 at Japan. The 
latter made a large collection of Japanese books, manu- 
scripts, maps, pictures, coins, vases, and of natural and 
artificial productions or manufactures. Isaac Titsingh, 
who was head of the Dutch factory at Nagasaki from 
1779 to 1784, made a similar collection, which was scat- 
tered at his death. Father Charlevoix, a Jesuit, wrote a 
‘History of Japan,’ and other individuals have added 
illustrative particulars, such as Captain Golownin, who 
was made prisoner by the Japanese in 1811. But the 
rigour and determination with which the authorities still 
maintain the non-intercourse system is shown by a recent 
publication, ‘ Journal of an Expedition from Sincapore 
to Japan,’ by Dr. Parker. The author was in a vessel 
which was fitted out for the ostensible purpose of return- 
ing seven shipwrecked Japanese to their own country, 
and, under cover of that, to attempt to open a communi- 
cation with the people. ‘The vigilance of the authorities 
caused the latter portion of the scheme to fail. At each 
place where a landing was attempted to be made, the 
vessel was first warned off, and then fired upon, to com- 
pel it to go away. 

Kempfer compares the appearance and position of the 
Japanese islands to those of the British islands; and on 
looking at the map, the comparison seems fair and ob- 
vious in several points. The British islands are a group 
lying off the north-west coast of Europe; the Japanese 
are a group lying off the north-east coast of Asia. In 
each group there is one large or chief island, containing 
the principal cities, and constituting the bulk and main 
body of the kingdom or empire. In each case these 
principal islands are long and comparatively narrow, 
stretching over several degrees of latitude from south to 
north. The German Ocean, as an enclosed sea, may 
bear some comparison to the sea of Japan, and the strait 
of Corea to the strait of Dover. The population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is esti- 
mated at present to be about 26,000,000; that of the 
empire of Japan is conjectured to be about 25,000,000. 

The number of islands composing the empire of Japan 
is unknown. There are, however, three large islands, 
which, with a number of islands or islets, compose what 
is properly the empire. The names of the three islands, 
which lie close to each other, are Kiousiou, Sitkokf, and 
Niphon, the largest. These cover about as many de- 
grees of latitude, from south to north, as do the British 
islands. But at the northern end of Niphon is the island 
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of Yesso, which, though not included in what is properly 
called the empire, is a dependency of it; it is about as 
large as Ireland. Beyond Yesso, covering the sea between 
it and the southern point of the projecting peninsula of 
Kamschatka, are the Kurile islands, on some of which 
the Japanese have settlements. Taking in Yesso, the 
Japanese islands extend from the 31st to the 45th degree 
of north latitude, and are roughly calculated as containing 
about 160,000 square miles, or about 40,000 more than 
the British islands. 

The sea around the islands of Japan is dangerous, 
from sudden storms and the extreme shallowness of 
the shores. This physical circumstance assists the Ja- 
panese authorities in maintaining their non-intercourse 
system. Large European vessels cannot lie. near to the 
land ; and for the same reason the Japanese vessels or 
junks are of small draught of water. The climate of 
the southern portion of the country has been com 
to that of England. “ Japan,” says Kempfer, “ boasts 
of a happy and healthful climate. The air is very in- 
constant, and subject to frequent changes; in the winter 
it. snows, and there are occasionally sharp frosts; the 
summer, on the contrary, particularly during the dog- 
days, is intolerably hot. It rains frequently throughout the 
whole year, but with the greatest profusion in the months 
of June and July.” Waterspouts are occasionally formed 
in the adjoining seas—“ the Japanese fancy that they are 
a kind of water-dragons fiying up into the air.” Japan 
is also liable to earthquakes, which have occasionally 
done great damage; they “happen so frequently that 
the natives dread them no more than we Europeans do 
an ordinary storm of thunder and eis They are 
of opinion that the cause of earthquakes is a huge whale 
creeping under ground, and that they signify nothing.” 

The interior of the islands is yet too slightly known to 
be described with any minuteness or accuracy. Even 
the coasts are far from being laid down with distinctness, 
The general aspect of the islands may be described as 
varying from the ,hilly to the mountainous. This is 
more especially the case with the large island of Niphon; 
the rapidity with which its rivers run down to the sea is 
stated as a proof of its being generally elevated in the 
centre. Volcanoes, both active and extinct, occur on the 
large and small islands: in the large dependent island of 
Yesso there is a bay called Volcano Bay, having a vol- 
cano on each side of the bay. 

From the populousness of the empire of Japan, all the 
large islands abound with towns and bm The 
capital of the empire is Yeddo, sometimes called Jedo, 
Iedo, and Eddo, though Yeddo seems to be the generally 
received orthography. It lies on the east side of the 
island of Niphon, on the gulf of Yeddo. Captain Saris, 
from whose account we have already quoted, saw it in 
1612, and describes it as “ glorious in its appearance, the 
very tiles of the houses being gilded, and the posts of the 
doors set off with a shining varnish. They have no 
glass windows, but all of board, which open in leaves, 
and are very delicately painted. There’s a causey runs 
clever through the chief street of the city, which street is 
as broad as any in England, and a fine river passes along 
by or rather underneath the causey. At every fifty paces 
there’s a well-head substantially fitted up of freestone, 
and served with buckets for the people to fetch water 
with in case of fire.” Being the residence of the em- 
peror and the court, it is a very populous city, being 
supposed to contain from a million to a million and a 
half of inhabitants. On this subject the Japanese in- 


dulge in t exaggeration. “They showed us,” says 
Conein Sligiate plan of the capital, and told Se 
that a man could not walk, in one day, from one end of 
it to the other. When we questioned the Japanese re- 
specting its population, they affirmed that it contained 
upwards of ten millions of inhabitants, and were very 
angry when we doubted it. They brought us, the next 
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day, a paper from one of their officers who had been 
employed in the police in Yedo. It was stated’ in this 

apeér that the city of Yedo has in its principal streets 

80,000 houses, and in each of them there live from 30 
to 40 people.” The city is subject to frequent fires. 
Th 1703, one of the earthquakes that commonly occur 
in Japan nearly destroyed it, when many thousand per- 
sons perished. The emperor’s palace occupies a large 
enclosed space in the centre of the city. 

The next city is Meaco, the residence of the Dairi, or 
spiritual emperor. It is an inland city, and is supposed 
to contain about half a million of inhabitants. “Some 
Europeans,” says Golownin, “call the residence of the 
spiritual emperor Miako or Meaco. The word means 
metropolis, and is given by the Japanese to this city as 
a distinction. Its proper name is Kio, and Kioto the 
name of the province.” ‘“ We took Meaco in our way,” 
says Captain Saris; “this is one of the greatest cities in 
Japan, and a place of mighty trade. All the tradesmen 
dwell in a part of the city by themselves ; the Japanese 
think it very unseemly and irregular to have men of so 
many several professions and businesses mixed together, 
as they are in oher places; they are for making all of 
the same trade neighbours to one another. The most 
magnificent temple of the whole country is here at Meaco, 
built of freestone, and as Jong as St. Paul’s in London 
(he means o/d St. Paul’s), arched, adorned with mighty 
pillars, and as lofty as that.” Xavier, in 1553, says that 
he was informed that Meaco, previous to some devasta- 
tion which it had suffered, actually contained 180,000 
houses. Kempfer states that it contained 6000 temples, 
and that he took a whole day riding through, from one 
end to the other, though not exactly in a straight line. 

There are three other towns which rank with Yedo and 
Meaco as imperial towns, forming the five imperial towns 
of Japan. These are Osaka and Sakay, on the coast, at 
no great distance from Meaco; and Nagasaki, on the island 
of Kiousiou. The Dutch factory was removed to Naga- 
saki in 1638, from the island of Firando. It is placed 
on a little island in the harbour called Desima, united to 
the mainland by a bridge. The word Sima means an 
island or peninsular piece of land, and occurs frequently 
in Japanese names of places, as the reader may remark 
by glancing over a map. Desima is said to mean the 
island in advance or in front, as lying before the town of 
Nagasaki. 

The English factory founded by Captain Saris at Fi- 
rando had been broken up about the year 1623, about 
fifteen years before the removal of the Dutch to Naga- 
saki. An attempt was made in 1674 to revive the Eng- 
glish commercial intercourse. On the arrival of the 
English vessel in the port of Nagasaki, it was boarded by 
the Japanese authorities, and the Captain told them that 
he came with licence from the king of England, for the 
East India Company to trade and have commerce with 
them, as had been done several years before, but not these 
forty-nine years past, and presented them with a copy of 
the licence granted in 1612 to Captain Saris by the em- 
peror of Japan. The Japanese governor and his assist- 
ants perused it with much attention, and then asked for 
the original with the emperor’s seal attached to it. The 
English captain replied, that when the establishment was 
broken up, the original treaty was returned to the impe- 
rial council. The Japanese then inquired if England was 
at peace with Spain and Portugal, and also what was the 
religion of the English, with other questions. They went 
away, and coming back again, said that if the English 
would be content to trade as the Dutch did, they should 
be permitted to do so ; but then, according to the Japanese 
custom and manner, it was necessary that the guns, am- 
munition, and boats should be delivered into their hands, 
to be carried ashore for safe custody. Boats were placed 
round the ship, filled with soidiers. After many delays 
and repeated examinations of the captain and his crew, 








an order at last came from the emperor iti 
English ship to be gone, their arms ae 3 ietuiend tonal 
in the harbour, and forty Japanese boats having towed 
the vessel out, the ammunition was then delivered but 
with strict charges not to fire off any guns‘on the coast, 

Several other attempts to open a communication with 
Japan were made at different times, but were baffled much 
in the same way. Indeed the inducements to attempt 
establishing a trade became less from year to year, s6 
that about the middle of the 18th century the Dutch were 
entertaining the idea of withdrawing, on account’ of the 
insignificancy of the trade, and breaking up their factory 
at Nagasaki. In the present century, “The war with 
England,” says Captain Golownin, “ having prevented 
the Dutch from trading direct to Japan, they freighted 
ships in the United States of America with valuable car- 
goes for Japan. These ships entered Nagasaki under 
the Dutch flag. The cargoes were delivered before the 
Japanese began to take particular notice that both these 
ships and their crews differed very much in appearance 
from the vessels and seamen they had been accustomed to 
see. But suspicion was in particular excited by the su 
rior quality of the goods, which were, in fact, all English; 
the governor, on discovering this, immediately ordered 
the ships to be reloaded and dismissed the harbour.” 

The attempts of the Russians to open an intercourse 
were also resisted. Krusenstern, who conducted an em- 
bassy to Nagasaki in 1805, was compelled to submit to 
the closest inspection, and to deliver up his powder and 
arms. The Russians were not permitted to go in their 
boats even a short distance from the ship, except toa 
barren spot on a small island, where they were hedged in 
with bamboos so as to be precluded from the sight of any- 
thing but the heavens, as the Japanese forgot to put a 
roof on. An official document delivered to Captain Go- 
lownin warned the Russians that they would be “ driven 
back by cannon-balls,” if they attempted to open an in- 
tercourse. “Our countrymen,” say the pertinacious 
authorities, “ wish to carry on no commerce with foreign 
lands ; for we know no want of necessary things. Though 
foreigners are permitted to trade at Nagasaki, even to 
that harbour only those are admitted with whom we have 
for a long time maintained relations, and we do not trade 
with them for the sake of gain, but for other import- 
ant objects. From the repeated solicitations which you 
have hitherto made to us, you evidently imagine that the 
customs of our country resemble those of your own: but 
you are very wrong in thinking so. In future, it will be 
better to say no more about a commercial connexion.” 

Nagasaki is supposed to contain about 70,000 inhabit- 
ants. The harbour is strictly watched and guarded ; it 
is long and narrow, the water gradually and rapidly 
diminishing in depth, from 40 fathoms, outside the port, 
to 4 fathoms, off the Dutch factory. 

The wood-cut on the first page of this Supplement will 
give an idea of a Japanese seaport town. It represents 
Simonoseki, a small seaport on the south-western extremity 
of the island of Niphon, on the strait which divides at 
this part Niphon from Kiousiou. It lies in the route taken 
by the Dutch embassy in going from Nagasaki to Yedo. 
From Nagasaki this route crosses the island of Kiousiou 
to Kokura; then passing from that town it crosses the 
strait to Simonoseki, on the island of Niphon ; from Simo- 
hoseki it travels to the great trading city of Osaka, and 
from thence to Yedo. In a subsequent paper we shall give 
some account of this annual embassy. Simonoseki lies at 
the foot of a range of hills, which here come close to the 
sea ; by looking at the wood-cut, the reader will remark that 
the houses are generally of one story, which is the general 
characteristic of Japanese houses ; they are mostly built of 
wood. The towns thus occupy a large extent of surface, 
The streets are extremely narrow, and the houses, except 
those of the rich, stand close to each other. This causes 
a fire, when it breaks out, to be very destructive. One 
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chief remedy in the case of a fire consists in pulling down 
the houses udjoining, which is comparatively easy, as they 
are made up of beams and thin boards. 

The other wood-cut, representing a public road in 
Japan, will give an idea of the mode of travelling. “I 
had a palanquin,” says Captain Saris, “ or one of their 
sedans, provided for me; and a fresh supply of men 
drawn out of every place successively, for the office of 
carrying me therein when I was tired of my horse; and 
for the greater state a slave appointed to run with a pike 
before the palanquin. The king’s harbingers also went 
before, and took up our lodgings on the road. ‘This part of 
the journey was very pleasant and easy; the way for the 
most part was exceeding even and plain, and wherever 
there was any rugged mountainous ground a smooth 
level passage was cut through it. This road (oue of the 
great roads through the island of Niphon) is all along 
good gravel and sahd; "tis divided into leagues for the 
benefit of travellers, and at every league’s end are two 
small hills raised, of either side one, and upon each of 
them a fair tree planted ; the design of which marks is 
to make travellers competent judges of the length of their 
own journeys, that so they may not be abused by the 
hackneymen and those that let out horses, and pay for a 
greater number of miles than they have rode. All along 
the road you meet with a world of people passing to and 
fro, and ever and anon towns and pleasant villages, farms 
and country-houses ; and sometimes temples standing at 
a little distance in shady groves, with the habitations of 
the priests all round about them.” 

“The rich Japanese,” says Captain Golownin, “ make 
a great show with their equipages. The princes and 
most distinguished people have carriages which resemble 
our old fashioned ones, and were introduced into Japan 
by the Dutch. They are sometimes drawn by horses, 
but for the most part by oxen. But they are more com- 
monly carried in chairs, like the sedan chairs in Europe. 
They also ride on horseback, but consider it as vulgar to 
hold the bridle themselves ; the horse must be led.” 

The different villages are obliged to maintain the roads 
in their vicinity. There are post-houses along the lines 
of roads for supplying post-horses, bearers, travelling 
servants, &c. These post-houses are distinct from the 
inns. Thunberg, in travelling between Osaka and 
Meaco, compares the appearance of the country to that 
of Holland for neatness and regularity. The whole space 
on both sides, as far as he could see, was nothing but a 
fertile field ; and he passed through a continual succes- 
sion of villages, built along the sides of the roads. The 
only wheel-carriages seen by Thunberg were on the road 
between Osaka and Meaco; the one town standing in 
somewhat of the same relation to the other as Liverpool 
does to Manchester. For though Meaco is distinguished 
as the residence of the spiritual emperor, it is also a chief 
manufacturing town, and Osaka is one of the greatest 
seaports in Japan, and so gay a town withal, that the 
Japanese have a name for it signifying “the theatre of 
pleasure.” 

_ The commercial intercourse of the Japanese is entirely 
internal, with the exception of the guarded commerce 
with the Duteh and the Chinese. The intercourse 
amongst themselves is kept up by coasting-vessels, and 
by the roads. There is a custom-house in each port, 
which has the 


superintendence of the loading and unload- 
ing of goods, levies the duty, &c. They have also officers 


having functions analogous to our harbour-masters ; and 
for the advantage of the merchants the government pub- 
lishes a kind of commercial gazette, which contains an 
account of the prices of goods in different parts of the 
. pire. The state of the crops is also watched, and par- 
teulars communicated from time to time. Owing to 
the variety in the climate and productions of Japan there 
s considerable inducement to keep up the internal traffic. 


Thus the northern part of Niphon abounds with wood, 
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but is deficient in rice, which is grown abundantly in the 
southern. parts. Wood being yery valuable to the 
Japanese for building and other purposes, there is in 
these two commodities alone a staple of commerce. | The 
cultivation of. cotton, the manufacture-of salt, extensive 
fisheries along the coasts, the growth of tea and tobacco, 
which are used to an extent as to be necessaries of ex- 
istence, the production and manufacture of silk, the work- 
ing and manufacture of copper into kettles, fire-irons, and 
kitchen utensils, steel manufactures, such as the making 
of swords, daggers, and metallic mirrors, manufacture of 
porcelain, in which they excel the Chinese, the cultivation 
of vegetable productions, which constitute a favourite 
article of diet, next to rice and fish, &c., all supply, the 
industrious Japanese with active employment. 

The origin of the Japanese is uncertain ; from the cast 
of their features they are supposed to belong to the 
Mongol race. It seems probable that the civilization, of 
the country was derived from China. The Japanese tra; 
ditions oarry up their origin to demi-gods. “ Though 
traditions of this sort,” said an intelligent Japanese to 
Captain Golownin, “are ridiculous and incredible, yet 
we must not disturb the belief of the people in them, as 
this may be useful to the state. They cause the people 
to prefer themselves to all other nations, to despise foreign 
manners, and, in general, everything that is foreign ; 
and the Japanese have learned by dear-bought experience 
that it has always been attended with misfortune to them 
when they adopted anything foreign, or suffered fareiguers 
to interfere in their concerns. Besides, the same pre- 
judice that teaches a people to love their country binds 
them to their native soil, and hinders them from ex+ 
changing it for a foreign land.” 

This quotation gives the rationale of the continued 
existence of the Dairi, or spiritual emperor, in Japan, 
long after he has lost all actual power. The Dairi, as an 
hereditary monarch, is supposed to be descended from 
the Kami, or demi-gods, who, in obedience to the will of 
heaven, peopled Japan. The tendency of the Oriental 
mind to combine:spiritual and temporal power in one 
individual is well known; our own Druidism has been 
conjectured by Sir James Macintosh to be of Eastern’ 
origin. But in an early state of society, when the prin- 
ciples of government are scarcely, if at all, understood, it 
seems a very natural result that temporal power should 
be submitted to, because enforced by sanctions which 
claim a spiritual or divine origin. 

The Dairi of Japan was the supreme monarch, but 
exercised a large portion of his authority through a 
deputy, whose official name was Koubo, and who was 
commander-in-chief, with other high functions. There is 
a title of honour amongst the Japanese—Sama—to which 
our word lord is perhaps an equivalent. It is applied ta 
various ranks, upto the highest. An ambitious Koubo 
Sama set an example of aspiring to be the master, not 
the highest servant, of the Dain. The struggles which 
arose out of this, and also from one Koubo Sama at 
tempting to ‘supplant another, kept Japan long in an 
unquiet state, until about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when one, more successful or abler than the rest, 
succeeded in establishing his authority. This was the 
Koubo Sama who granted to Captain Saris a licence to 
the English to trade in Japan. But his authority was not 
established without a fearful sacrifice of life; and partly 
out of the Jealousy of the usurper arose the expulsion of 
the Portuguese, the extinction of Christianity, and the 
shutting up of Japan. Captain Saris mentions the terrible 
evidences of an unquiet and scarcely settled state, and 
also the vengeance of a conqueror, in the crosses and 
gibbets with the mangled bodies of executed persons, 
which met his eye in profusion, especially near fo the 
capital. But though the Dairi was deprived of all:actual 
4g the cunning or dextrous Koubo Samas have care- 


ully preserved his hereditary existence, still affecting to 
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y him the greatest respect, and to obey him. Any 
aw issued must have the signature of the Dairi. He is 
maintained at Meaco in great state as a sacred person ; 
the hereditary succession is carefully provided for; and 
at stated periods, having long intervals between them, the 
Koubo Sama comes with much pomp to visit the Dairi, 
and to pay his affected homage. 

The supreme authority in Japan may be considered as 
divided between the emperor and a few of the higher 
branches of the princes. The emperor, though considered 
as absolutely supreme, is in fact not so, his council 
possessing very great influence in affairs of state. The 
whole structure of authority in Japan may be considered 
as resting on a basis of hereditary descent. Society is 
divided into different classes—the reigning princes, the 
nobility, priests, soldiers, merchants, mechanics, peasants, 
and slaves. The military profession is held in honour ; 
and the common people give the soldiers the title of sama 
(lord, or sir, according to rank) in addressing them. Obe- 
dience to authority is much insisted on; and from the 
prevalence of the doctrines of Confucius the government 
may be considered as strengthened by the force of 
opinion. But the severity with which the law is put in 
force against offenders, real or supposed, makes obedience 
as much a result of fear as of opinion. The families of 
the princes who are sent to govern districts are obliged to 
reside at Yedo ; and being in the hands of the emperor, 
give to his authority a strong influencing power. 

The extraordinary faith (or principles) of Buddhism was 
introduced into Japan from China about the middle of 
the sixth century. The original or primitive religion of 
Japan still exists, though much disfigured. “ The adhe- 
rents of this religion,” says Golownin, “ believe that they 
have a preference before the others, because they adore 
the antient peculiar divinities called Kami, that is, the 
immortal spirits, or children of the highest Being, who 
are very numerous. They also adore and pray to saints 
who have distinguished themselves by a life agreeable to 
heaven, uncommon piety, and zeal for religion. They 
build temples to them. The spiritual emperor is the 
head and figh-priest of this religion.” The opinions of 
Confucius and of the Brahmins, mixed up with many 
mean and debasing superstitions, are to be found in 
— But many of the educated Japanese are mate- 

ists. 

The account of the captivity of Captain Golownin is 
calculated to make us think, on the whole, very highly 
of the national character of the Japanese, especially when 
all circumstances are considered. He was captured by 
treachery, and the bay in which he and his companions 
were taken prisoners was named by the Russians Deceit 
Bay. But in consequence of outrages which had been 
previously committed at some of the Japanese settlements 
on the Kurile Islands, the Japanese were very jealous 
and fearful of the Russians. Besides, it is at the peril 
of the lives of the authorities, even in the distant settle- 
ments of Japan, to open any communication with fo- 
reigners. Captain Golownin was the commander of a 
Russian vessel ; he repeatedly tried to open a communi- 
cation with the authorities; and in Deceit Bay on 
Kounashir, the nearest Kurile island to Yesso, he was, 
after many manceuvres, invited to a conference. Having 
gone with two officers and a few men, he was, after being 
hospitably entertained, suddenly overpowered, while his 
vessel was fired upon and compelled to leave the coast. 
At first the prisoners were very roughly used, carried 
over to the large island of Yesso, and kept confined in 
the city of Khakodade, and then in the populous city of 
Matsmai, both on the sea-shore of the strait of Sangar, 
which divides Yesso from the northern end of Niphon. 
But though Yesso is only a dependency of Japan, go- 
verned by noblemen who come from Yedo for stated 

i and whose families are kept in the capital as a 
security for their behaviour, as soon as the Russian pri- 





sonerz came in contact with the regular authorities they 
were treated with great consideration. Even an jjj- 
judged attempt of Captain Golownin and some of his 
companions to effect their escape, during which they were 
absent several days, suffering great hardships and vainly 
trying to seize a boat, was not made matter of very serious 
complaint. Had they escaped, the disgrace of the 
governor of Yesso would probably have followed, as he 
allowed them considerable indulgences ; yet on their re. 
capture, their motives in attempting to escape were ap- 
preciated, and after a mild rebuke, they were confined 
with some rigour for a little time, and then allowed their 
former indulgences. After being kept about two years 
and three months, they were, not without tedious n 
tiation, given up to the Russians; but their Japanese 
companions, from the governor downwards, parted from 
them with expressions of congratulation at their obtaining 
their liberty, and regret at parting with them. 

Such is a very brief view of the interesting empire of 
Japan. It has long contained within it much of what we 
call civilization. There is a supreme authority, law ad- 
ministered, a strict police maintained, highways, with 
accommodation for travelling, and a regular post; arts 
and manufactures carried on ; schools for the instruction 
of youth ; reading and writing is a very common accom- 
plishment ; they are no mean proficients in much that 
may be called science; they have amusetuents, such as 
the drama ; are fond of gardens ; and in spite of all the 
vices of their exclusive system of government, calculated 
to foster admiration of themselves and contempt for others, 
there is, on the whole, a very kindly and liberal spirit 
amongst the people. They are insatiably curious, teasing 
an unfortunate stranger with a pertivacity more determined 
than that of a New England man, as to his birth-place, 
parentage, country, customs, &c., &c. Their morals are 
not the strictest ; but they are a superior race to the ma- 
ritime Chinese, having more pride and not so much 
duplicity, especially of the mean and tricky kind. The 
bulk of the people would not be averse to intercourse 
with foreigners, if the law was not maintained so strictly; 
and perhaps a time is not far distant when we may get 
freer access to Japan. 
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